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nor’s Report deals with a more civilised part of the 
country, which had already, to some extent, been examined 
by the Survey. He is evidently an accession of great 
strength to the staff. 

While explorations were in progress on the shores of 
the Pacific among the Vancouver coalfields, other mem¬ 
bers of the Survey were busy on the Atlantic borders 
among the coalfields of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Prof. Bailey and Mr. Matthews have written a 
valuable account of the New Brunswick region, which it is 
to be hoped will be extended and published with sections 
and fuller details. Several other Reports are included in 
the volume, having more of a practical than a scientific 
interest. . In fine, the Geological Survey of Canada may 
be congratulated upon the evidences of continued activity 
which this volume furnishes. The form of such Annual 
Reports necessarily precludes a systematic treatment of 
the subject, and makes it somewhat difficult for readers 
unfamiliar with the localities to grasp the main features 
of geological importance amid the manifold local details. 
It is earnestly to be wished, therefore, that before many 
years pass away another general volume may be issued 
like that which Sir William Logan published eleven years 
a g 0 . Arch. Geikie 

{To he continued .) 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Field Ornithology. By Dr. Elliot Coues. (Naturalists’ 
Agency, Salem.) 

Our ornithological readers are all familiar with Dr. 
Cones’ excellent “ Key to North American Birds,” which 
we noticed on its appearance. In that work it was in¬ 
tended that instruction in the best means of collecting 
and preserving birds should have been incorporated, 
which was prevented by the unexpected dimensions which 
the volume assumed. The same author now gives us 
these important instructions in a separate small manual, 
with whioh he combines a check list of the species de¬ 
scribed in the “ Key,” arranged in accordance with his 
own views, as a supplement to the larger work. The sub¬ 
jects treated of will be found of great service to all col¬ 
lectors, especially to those, both amateur and professional, 
who are commencing to attempt the accumulation and the 
preservation of bird-skins. The hints on the selection of 
a gun, shot, &c., will be of especial service to all sportsmen 
of small game, whilst the carefully-written account of the 
best way in which the skinning of birds, both large and small, 
should be undertaken, will well repay the perusal, even of 
the experienced. The various less well-known means of 
preserving specimens, as in spirit, and by means of car¬ 
bolic acid, which latter is not inaptly termed by the 
author “ mummification,” are described in detail. Of the 
carbolic-acid method it is remarked : “ I mention the pro¬ 
cess chiefly to condemn it as an atrocious one ; I cannot 
imagine what circumstances would recommend it, while 
only an extreme emergency could justify it. It is further 
objectionable because it appears to lend a dingy hue to 
some plumages, and to dull most of them perceptibly.” 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages there is one point 
which recommends this process, it being that the bodies 
of the birds preserved by it are in a condition quite fit for 
the dissection of the muscles and other organs, after they 
have been soaked for some time. Nothing is more diffi¬ 
cult than for the students of internal structure to get most 
of the bodies of which they despondently regard so many 
skins ; and they naturally look with delight at any method 
which gives them a chance of obtaining the species they 
desire. The check list will be found of much use to those 


who collect the birds of North America. It is printed 
on one side of the page only, and separate copies are to 
be printed, which can be cut up for cabinet purposes. 
For those who are commencing ornithology practically 
we know no book which will prove so serviceable as Dr. 
Coues’ little work. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. No notice is taken of ancmymous 
communications .] 

Proposed Issue of Daily Weather Charts of Europe 
and the North Atlantic 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that Capt. Hofifmeyer, 
Director of the Royal Meteorological Institute of Copenhagen, 
has sent me a circular announcing his intention to publish daily 
charts of the weather for the district from 6o° E. to 60° W. long, 
and from 30° to 75° N. lat. The charts for the three months— 
Dec. 1873-Feb. 1874—will be published as an experiment. 

The cost will be four francs per month, exclusive of postal 
charges. 

Capt. Hoffmeyer states that he can only deal with central 
offices, and has requested me to undertake these islands as regards 
the distribution of the charts. I have therefore to announce that 
I have been instructed by tire committee to subscribe for twenty- 
five copies of these charts, and I shall be happy to supply copies 
for the three months to any gentleman, at the cost of Hi. to 
cover carriage from Copenhagen, and postage from London to 
his address. Robert H. Scott, Director 

-Meteorological Office, June 22 

The Degeneracy of Man 

Dr. Oscar Peschel, ill his recently published “Volkerkunde” 
(p. 137), calls attention to a remark by the late Dr. von 
Martius, of much interest to anthropologists. It is well known 
that this distinguished naturalist avowed in the strongest terms 
Ms belief that the savage tribes of Brazil were the fallen descen¬ 
dants of more cultured nations. In 1838 he said :—“ Every day 
I spent among the Indians of Brazil increased my conviction that 
they had once been in quite another state, but that in the lap?e 
of dark ages there had broken in upon them manifold cata¬ 
strophes, which had brought them down to their actual condition, 
that of a peculiar decline and degeneration. The Americans are 
not a wild race, they are a race run wild and degraded.” To 
students of civilisation (myself for example) Dr. Martius’ views 
have been most embarrassing. It was not strange that the theory 
of savages being the degraded offspring of primeval civilised men 
should have been advocated by Archbishop Whately, who did 
not even take the trouble to examine his own evidence. Nor is 
it surprising that the Bishop of Ely, in the “ Speaker’s Com¬ 
mentary,” should still appeal to Whately as an unrefuted autho¬ 
rity, for one hardly expects an orthodox commentator to test the 
arguments on his own side. But the case with Dr. Martius was 
quite different. Here was an eminent ethnologist, intimately 
acquainted with savage thought and life, declaring that it seemed 
to him not to indicate natural wildness, but to show traces of 
decay from an ancient higher culture. What made the matter 
more puzzling, was that Dr. Martius, in his researches, had come 
upon facts which he acknowledged to be evidence of progress 
taking place from savage toward civilised institutions. Thus, 
among the forest tribes of Brazil he found the rudest form of the 
“village community,” with its tribe-land common to all, but 
the huts and patches of tilled ground treated as acquired private 
property, not indeed of individuals, but of families. It was 
manifest that these tribes were passing through stages of that 
very development of the law of real property which is so clearly 
shown in the history of European law. This is a strong argu¬ 
ment in favour of the development-theory of civilisation, but how 
could an ethnologist who understood the force of such arguments, 
remain an upholder of the degeneration-theory? 

Dr. Peschel considers that he did not so remain, but had 
changed his opinion when, nearly thirty years later, he wrote as 
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follows as to the tribes of the vast region of the Amazons. 
“ There are as yet ho grounds for considering that the present 
barbaric condition in these districts is secondary, that any other 
higher social condition had ever here preceded it, that this 
swarming-ground of ephemeral unsubstantial hordes had ever 
been the theatre of a cultured nation.” 5 It is to be noticed, how¬ 
ever, that this passage does not seem necessarily to involve a 
recantation by Dr. Martius of his former opinion. He leaves it 
quite open that the tribes of the Amazons, though they did not 
degenerate in this region from civilised ancestors, might have 
done so elsewhere, and then migrated as savages into the forest 
regions where as savages they remain. The context may on the 
whole favour this view of his meaning. Now this matter quite 
deserves further looking into. It would be well worth while if 
Dr. Peschel, from personal or published sources available to 
him, would settle once for all the question whether the great 
Bavarian ethnologist continued through life the degenerationist 
that we in England suppose him to have been. Some twenty 
years ago, Dr. Prichard (“Natural History of Man,” 1843, 
p. 497), citing Martius as to this very matter of the supposed fall 
of the South American tribes from an original higher state, re¬ 
marked that “had he taken a more extensive survey of the 
nations of the whole continent, his opinion might have been 
somewhat modified.” As Dr. Martius did take the more exten¬ 
sive survey thus recommended, it would be particularly curious 
to ascertain whether it did have the effect thus foretold on his 
mind. Edward B. Tylor 


Flight of Birds 

Allow me to return thanks to such of your correspondents as 
have been kind enough to notice the query (vol. viii. p. 86) on 
this subject which I made through your columns.. 

As the matter seems to have excited some little interest perhaps 
you will permit me to state in what respect the solutions pro¬ 
posed appear satisfactory. 

That an “ upward start ” of wind of sufficient velocity would 
support a bird of given weight and surface of resistance is no 
doubt the case. As in still air a bird, by holding its wings in a 
plane slightly inclined to the horizontal, will glide with a velo¬ 
city which ultimately becomes uniform, in a straight line obliquely 
downwards, so the same bird in the same position, but in a cur¬ 
rent slanting upwards in a like direction and with a like velocity, 
must remain at rest. Nevertheless there are difficulties in the 
way of thus explaining the phenomenon. 

(1) It supposes the existence of air-currents of greater rapidity 
and at a greater angle of elevation than are likely often to be 
met with. Taking the number of square feet in the whole resist¬ 
ing surface of the bird to be equal to the number of pounds in 
its weight, then a vertical current of 15 miles per hour would be 
required to support a bird with its tail and wings fully unfurled 
but motionless, and a current of 30 miles per hour^ would be 
required if the current ascended at an angle of 30° with the 
horizon. Now wind directed upwards by encountering the side 
of a mountain is not likely to be' inclined at a greater angle than 
this, which is the average slope of a very steep mountain side, 
and moreover the phenomenon of hovering without wing motion 
may be observed where such rapid currents have no existence. 

(2) The phenomenon is sometimes observed where it is almost 
impossible to suppose the existence of any upward air-currents 
whatever. The first time it attracted my attention was in the 
neighbourhood of London, towards Finchley Common, where it 
will, I think, be admitted that there is nothing in the natural 
configuration of the ground to determine an upward current of 
sufficient velocity to produce the required effect. the wind at 
the time was certainly not boisterous, but as the bird was at a 
considerable elevation there is still room to imagine that the 
upper currents in which it was situated might be different from 
those below. I was informed at the time that the bird in this 
case was a kite; this may have been an error, as I understand that 
kites are now rarely seen near London. However this may be 
I should gladly hear from such of your correspondents as have 
the opportunity of watching the motions of the kite as to whether 
the position of motionless hovering, which I believe this bird 
continually assumes, can be explained always by tlie existence of 
upward currents. I do not of course deny but what birds, while 
hovering, avail themselves of upward currents where they can. 
If the position is the result of considerable though imperceptible 

* Martius, “ Beitrage zur LthnograpMe Amerikas,” vol. i. p. 375. The 
other passages here referred to will be found m the same volume, pp 5, 83. 
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muscular action they would naturally seek to economise their 
strength as far as possible by availing themselves of whatever 
support they could get from upward wind currents. 

As your correspondent, j. Herschel, implies, it is difficult to 
dissociate the hovering and the soaring of birds. That birds 
soar, that is, that they continue suspended in the air for long 
periods of time together, in rapid motion, with no further appa¬ 
rent movement of the wings than is necessary to guide them, 
and this under circumstances where it is obviously impossible for 
them to avail themselves of upward air slants, cannot be denied. 
Whoever has made the voyage to the Cape must have observed 
this in the case of the albatross. This bird appears to rise from 
the sea with great difficulty and with the expenditure of much 
wing power; but, being once fairly launched in the air, its flight 
becomes a most inexplicable phenomenon. In the open ocean, 
during a steady wind, it soars for hours about a ship going at the 
rate of six or eight knots an hour, without apparent difficulty, 
and with no further wing motion than seems necessary to guide 
it, now skimming the water in the wake of the ship, now sweep¬ 
ing round to the side or in front, rising and falling by what has 
been well described as an apparent act of volition, and with no 
perceptible loss of velocity. Now I think it must be admitted 
that the motionless hovering and the soaring of birds are pheno¬ 
mena closely allied to each other, that no explanation of the one 
is satisfactory which does not explain the other also, and that, as 
the theory of upward slants cannot possibly explain the soaring 
of birds, it cannot be accepted as a satisfactory explanation of 
their hovering. 

Besides the ‘ 1 upward air slant ” theory, a correspondent of 
one of your contemporaries refers me to the Duke of Argyll’s 
“ Reign of Law ” under the supposition that the matter is fully 
explained in the third chapter of that work. I only refer to this 
to point out the curious example it furnishes of fallacious reason¬ 
ing. The author obviously thinks that, by a proper arrangement 
of its wings and tail and the position of its body, a bird can 
without muscular exertion remain suspended in a horizontal air- 
current, provided, the latter be of sufficient velocity (see p. 170). 
This of course requires no refutation ; but the whole of the 
chapter in which it occurs may be read with interest as illustrat¬ 
ing the curious mistakes a clever and earnest amateur will fall 
into in writing on even the most elementary scientific subjects in 
which .he has had no exact training. F. Guthrie 

Graaff Reinet College, Cape Colony 


An Optical Delusion 

The following is an optical delusion which is none the less 
interesting for being very easily explained. 

Let a person standing before a looking-glass look attentively 
at the reflection of the pupil of one of his eyes, and then at that 
of the other—let him look at different parts of the eye, and. from 
one eye to the other, first at one and then at the other. Know¬ 
ing that in thus changing the direction of his gaze his eyes must 
move about in their sockets he will expect to see that they do so 
in the glass. As a fact they will appearperfectly still. 

If he looks at the eyes of another person trying the experiment, 
the peculiar fixedness of his own will be still more striking, when 
he looks at them again. 

I will not spoil the riddle by giving the answer at the end. 


Longevity of the Carp 

Can any of your readers give any well-ascertained proof of 
the length of life attained by the carp ? When residing as a youth 
at St. Germain, I was told by an aged Legitimist that his father 
had watched the same carp throughout the whole ot his life, and 
the son asserted that he had known the identical fish for twenty 
and thirty years after his father’s death, thus giving to them an age 
of fr'om sixty to seventy years. That remarkable statement is 
more than substantiated by Lady Clementina Davies, who, in 
“Recollections of Society” (p. 49), alludes to the longevity of 
the carp in the moat of the Chateau de St. Germain, one bearing 
in his gills a ticket proving him to be over 200 years of age ; 
and others at Versailles, bearing silver rings through their gills 
with the name of the courtier who had inserted it, and testifying 
to an almost incredible longevity. What amount of trutn may 
we attribute to these statements ? 

Croydon, Surrey, June 13 RonT, Rodoli’H SuLi-lLLD 
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